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ASHOK D. RANADE 
DEFINITIONS - 


n the beginning are definitions to help cope with the innumerable 
I choices available! The definitions are based on the terminological 
usage recorded commonly in standard dictionaries. 

Limits are agents employed to mark off one unit from the other in 
tangible as well as intangible life areas. The Indian equivalent could be 
maryada. Borders are the physical, external, and perceivable divisions 
. Operating naturally in the tangible world. The Indian equivalent is seema. 

Finally, boundaries ‘are the notional (and not national) admissions by 
individuals or cultural groups of having exhausted possibilities and 
potentialities in the selected life area. Expectably, the national mark-offs, 
i.e. the boundaries, are too varied to answer to any single term. Different 
life areas normally enjoy their own distinctive conceptual structures and 
requisite terminological clusters, developed gradually but inevitably. 
Boundary is, without exaggeration, the most accommodative of the three 
terms. Being notional, boundaries are stable as well as dynamic at the same 
time. They operate collectively because they exist as a web. Never 
disappearing completely, they register constant shifts. In the ultimate sense, - 
boundaries are initiators of action as well as inaction because they force a 
relationship between ever-felt extremes. Bipolarities, imagined as well as 
imaginable, disappear in the presence of boundaries.The bipolarities are. 
habitually recognized by us because they simplify the world around. 
Therefore boundaries need to be appreciated as powers constantly engaged 
in creating in us a spectral awareness, a function which necessarily rejects 
the validity of our bipolar view of reality. Shifting boundaries people the 
world which we place between activity and art, sensation and emotion, 
Sense and thought, subject and objéct, seer and seen. The story of human 
and Boundaries: 
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culture is a tale being told by boundaries. To understand a culture is to 
study how it sets up, transcends, and resets boundaries. A similar strategy 
of focusing attention on boundaries helps in understanding human nature. I 
may also note with some anticipation that one of the chief tools available to 
the human genius in its ongoing efforts to deal with boundaries as a 
phenomenon is performance. Against this backdrop I intend to discuss data 
drawn chiefly from (Hindustani) music, drama, and dance. However, the 
inherent qualities, experiences, and the cultural placement of the perform- 
ing arts in India would mean occasional sorties in other life areas. 


Time, Place and Circumstance 

There is some truth in the common view that all boundaries are finally 
felt as boundaries of time, place, and circumstance (i.e. desha, kala, and 
paristhiti). All our actions including those conventionally understood as 
inactions are subject to these real restrictions and these, it can be argued, 
can hardly be called notional. However, it needs to be appreciated that the 
restrictions and their functions are necessarily nullified by a special human 
possession: the mind. Further, the mind has three interlinked and mutually 
influencing powers of memory, imagination, and interpretation. Through 
the operation of these powers human beings try ceaselessly and succeed 
occasionally in shifting boundaries traceable to time, place, and circumst- 
ance. It should be obvious that the conceptual map thus put forward holds 
true even in the non-art areas of life. However, the map is further processed 
and refined according to the special requirements of each life area. 
' Additional and derivative concepts are identified and placed, methodolo- 
gies are hammered out, techniques are perfected, experiences are im- 
parted, received, and evaluated, conventions are created, and those judged 
to have adequate potential are consolidated to build a tradition. In this way 
cultures and subcultures come into being to move inexorably and spirally 
towards—who knows what! . 


The Art Transformation 


To manipulate the basic boundaries through memory, imagination, and 
interpretation is, however, not sufficient to bring in quality—the one 
distinguishing aspect of all art experience. In order to ensure quality the 
three powers must bring into being entities endowed with an aesthetic 
potential. Over the centuries and on account of many civilizations this 
transformation of experience into art becomes a reality. In the specific 
context of the performing arts, the process of transformation has succeeded 
in extracting rhythm from time, space from place, and situation from 
circumstance—these being fundamental to music, dance, and drama 
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respectively. This is not to suggest that rhythm, space, and situation are the 
essences. They are however the original pulses or impulses of the respective 
arts. With some simplification they are comparable to the first cry of a 
newborn child! It marks the beginning of a life but not that of a deliberately 
drawn pattern! In other words, the three concepts require to be elaborated, 
added to, and modified. More interestingly, they are also operated in 
combination with concepts inherently connected with other arts or life 
areas. The analogical transfer and subsequent use of such non-art concepts 
never fails to generate fascinating creative activity as well as critical 
response. In a manner of speaking, what takes place is a conceptual 
transposition intended to create a melody which, though different, yet 
retains identifying marks of its original self. Significant chapters are added 
to the story when genres, mediums, and techniques play their respective 
roles. 

It would be noticeable that whether at the level of identifying the basic 
concepts of place, time, and circumstance, or while discussing the derived 
trinity-of space, rhythm, and situation through the operations of memory, 
imagination, and interpretation, the effort is directed at shifting boundaries 
_ to different planes and for various purposes. These measures result in 
enrichment, refinement, and value of the experience. Performance, the 
distinguishing feature of dance, drama, and music, creates and shifts 
boundaries. In the process it finds opportunities to utilize and extend 
possibilities of the human mind and makes us work towards the ideal of 
establishing a meaningful and durable mind-body relationship. 

It is against this backdrop that some instances of creating, transcending, 
and resetting boundaries (through the powers of memory, imagination, and 
interpretation by exploring the channels of rhythm, space, and situation) 
with performance as the agent are to be examined. This is, to say the least, 
ambitious! However, there is fortunately one genre in the history of Indian 
performing arts which displays the protean capacity to adapt to the jealous 
demands of music, dance, and drama—and that too simultaneously! I refer 
to what is known as song. The Greek god Proteus possessed two special 
powers: he could prophesy and could assume different shapes and features. 
There was but a snag. To succeed in eliciting a prophecy from him one was 
obliged to bind him down securely to one shape! Song may be said to 
exhibit similar despairing volatile tendencies! A song is a song and yet 
differently so in musical, dramatic, and dance contexts. This is the reason 
why this thesis has been often put forward: Song is a test of crossed 
boundaries and an indicator of the depth of cultural changes. When a song 
is changed, everything can be assumed to have undergone a transformation. 
I wonder whether the proposition can be stated from the other side! Can a 
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song be consciously, deliberately, changed in order to bring about a deeper 
cultural change? Is it possible to posit a reversed causation? Perhaps these 
_ questions are for better minds to tackle! I prefer seeking the easy way 
out—of raising questions and then backing away from them! It is also 
possible to hold that causation is only one of the many principles which 
govern and explain life as a mode of existence. Causation constitutes an 
important but by no means an exclusive interrelationship existing to make 
sense of the otherwise inexplicable diversities of life. The urge to enjoy a 
harmonious coexistence of disperate components and the inborn human 
compulsion to acquire a non-representational (or at least minimally 
representational) centre to reflect and therefore present all human concerns 
with abstraction are the two major factors which make the song genre so 
pre-eminent. A song, though generally understood as a musical entity, is in 
reality a package of life experience. To carry out a contextual study of song 
is therefore a major strategy of cultural investigation (and perhaps of 
cultural rejuvenation!). 

For an illustrative consideration of the changing character and effects of 
song in India it is necessary that data from various periods and regions be 
presented. The quest for comprehensiveness of the data collected is also to 
be combined with concern for direct linkage with music-making and 
music-makers. The idea should be to devote attention’ to song-related 
features which provide cultural frameworks conducive to song-changes. For 
the sake of convenience the following features may be listed: 


1. the linguistic and musical competence of the ‘music-maker; 

2. the character of the cultural centres with which the music-maker is in 
contact; 

3. the song-maker’s exposure to alien musical systems; 

4. the song-maker’s attitude towards non-indigenous cultures; 

5. the song-maker’s approach to religion; 

6. the musicality and status enjoyed by the prevailing verse forms; 

7. the latitude allowed to the song genre to appear in diverse/free settings; 

8. the recognition of Hindu-Muslim complementarity. ° 


It is possible that other aspects can be added to the list or that all 
situations analyzed or personalities discussed may fail to establish linkages 
_ with every aspect. However, it is believed that in most cases the mutual 
correlationship of the song-conducive features and the song-creator’s work 
would become evident. 
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AMIR KHUSRO (1253-1325) 


Born in village Patiyali, district Eta, in (what is now) Uttar Pradesh to a 
Turk father and Brajbasi mother, Khusro received benefits of exposure to 
linguistic and cultural diversity in his impressionable years and at close 
quarters. Khusro’s father died when Khusro was barely 11—a fact 
encouraging a closer relationship with his mother. Women have been 
known to be major repositories and carriers of folk songs. It is symptomatic 
that Khusro began writing poetry at the age of eight and by the time he was 
12 he had gained considerable facility in composing verses. I want to suggest 
that the closer ties with his mother and the inclination to write verses helped 
to create in Khusro a pro-attitude towards the imaginative and musical 
moulding of language. That he became known for his mastery over Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi was in a way a foregone conclusion. It is also 
significant that he expressed high regard for Sanskrit though he never came 
to learn it. He obviously stored in his memory the fascinating rhythms of 
different languages as written and/or spoken in a period known for its 
predominant oral tradition. 

Khusro’s mother was, according to some accounts, a Hindu. He was, we 
are told, looked after by his mother’s father. In other words, the situation 
was culturally variegated and Khusro’s sensitive mind, which must have 
become more alert by his father’s absence, grew up in a situation full of 
nuances. 

In an event-filled life of about 70-odd years Khusro reportedly travelled 
to and stayed in the following places: Patiyali, Delhi, Lucknow(ti), south 
Multan (1276), Herat and Balakh (1284-85), Avadh, Bengal (1324). 

Also on record are his court tenures of varying durations under ten 
rulers: Kishli Khan (1265-67), Bugra Khan, Shahzada Muhammad (from 
1276), Giasuddin Balban (1285 onwards), Amir Ali Jamdar, Kaikubad 
(1287-9), Jalaluddin Khilji (1290-95), Allauddin Khilji (1295-1316), 
Qutbuddin Khilji (1316-20), Giasuddin Tughlaq (1320-25). 

It is important to note that all the places where he stayed were centres 
culturally active and different from each other. Additionally, his patrons 
also present varied cultural orientations. For example, Khusro’s stay at 
Multan brought him in contact with Sheikh Kadwa, son of Sheikh 
Bahauddin Zakaria, who was proficient in Persian music. His visit to 
Bengal obviously exposed him to the Vaishnavite tradition. 

Under Kaikubad’s patronage Khusro received special favours, firstly 
because Kaikubad’s mother was a Hindu like Khusro’s, and secondly 
because Kaikubad was a lover of Indian languages, especially those 
described as dialects. A lover of music, Kaikubad registered an important 
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deviation by expressly cultivating secular music as distinct from the sacred 
stream flowing abundantly in India. It is from his times that Avadh-based 
music and musicians secured a firm footing in Delhi. 

The next period in Khusro’s career is specially meaningful in the present 
context. Three Khiljis became Khusro’s patrons successively and each 
signalled a musico-cultural change. It was during the Khilji reign that more 
than 700 Sufis dispersed all over India and yet the first Khilji—the 
70-year-old Jalaluddin—persecuted the Sufis for their political ambitions. 
Jalaluddin was enthusiastic about secular music. 

Allauddin Khilji, on the other hand, worked with the Sufis through 
Khusro. From his successive and successful Southern campaigns (Gujarat 
1297, Ranthambor 1299, Chittor 1303, Devgiri 1306-7, Dwarsamudra 1310, 
Madura 1311, Maharashtra 1312) Allauddin was instrumental in introduc- 
ing diverse elements in the music prevailing in Delhi. For example, from 
Gujarat he brought Parwars, caste musicians known for their beauty and 
musical expertise. During the celebrations: of his son’s (Khizr Khan’s) 
marriage with a Hindu princess, Devaldevi, he brought to Delhi performing 
troupes from the South. These groups settled in Delhi. Qutbuddin Khilji 
was himself a notable performer as was the later Khusro Khan who assumed 
the name Nasiruddin on ascending the throne. Giasuddin Tughlaq, the last 
of Khusro’s patrons, loved music to the extent that he convened an 
assembly to decide on the vexed issue of the legitimacy of music according 
to Islam. 

In sum, Khusro’s patrons and the places he operated from ensured 
assimilation of diverse musical influences. Musical forms, melodic 
frameworks, instrumental timbres, the systems employed to organize as 
well as to exploit the varied material usable—all made a deep impact on 
him. He not only had a ringside seat to watch the fascinating spectacle of 
cultural confrontations taking place at the rulers’ courts and the Sufi 
khankahs—he could play a part in most of them! 

Khusro’s attitude to religion is an important component of his musi- 
cianship. It is known that he became a favourite disciple of Sheikh 
Nizamuddin Chishti at a very early age. 

The cultural role of the Sufis in India has a long history. Some facts 
relevant to the present discussion are: 


1. The Sufi sects which found a firm footing in India were all well disposed 
towards music. 

2. The Sufi saints’ insistence on using the people’s common languages 
along with their own ritualistic use of music helped in making music a 
part of everyday life and for everybody. 
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3. The ecstatic role allotted to music by the Sufis clearly proved conducive 
to the propagation of song as a package of dance, language, and music. 

4. The Sufi adoption of the Basant festival or the Rang ceremony is a 
pointer to their indianization. 

5. The Sufi guawwals could be described as popularizers of the Perso- 
Arabic sytem of music.. 

6. The Sufi institution of the sama with its accent on collective devotion, 
combined with the prolific and wide-based poetic achievement of Amir 
Khusro, became a major musical force. 

7. Amir Khusro’s Sufi attachment allowed him an easy access to the 
common Indian because the latter found the Sufis exciting and yet 
similar to his own devotional inclinations. 

8. The Sufis and saints along with their respective kinds of music form a 
parallelogram of forces which Khusro could explore and exploit on 
account of his religious stance. 


Khusro reportedly wrote over 99 books. In the third volume of his poems 
he also refers to having composed many works in Hindawi. These works, 
unfortunately, have not been traced so far. However, the Sufis and saints of 
devotional movements in all parts of India are known to have stressed the 
role of Prakrit languages. It is safe to conclude that Khusro strengthened 
the trend in opposition to Perso-Arabic dominance by writing songs, if not 
poetry, in Hindi. It was the song which helped in fighting off the pressures 
of languages backed by the establishment as also the insistence on the 
written tradition. Both the saints and Sufis prove the fact. 

What Khusro contributed to the Hindi poetic tradition is not our concern 
at the present moment. However, it helps to note that he is credited with 
having added new forms, new prosodic moulds, new imagery, and a new 
content or tone to the prevailing poetic literature in Hindi. 

Islam-was well established in India as an Indian religion by the time 
Khusro was active on the cultural and political scene. Generations of 
Muslims had been born and brought up in India since the first Islamic Arabs 
entrenched themselves in the subcontinent. To many Muslims India was the 
motherland and the traditions developed in India became for them worthy 
of admiration and protection. To such ‘nationalist’ or Indophile Muslims 
the constant looking for guidance to the land of birth of Islam was hardly 
acceptable. Amir Khusro was one of them. Hence he was assertive in his 
praise of Indians, the Indian climate, flora, fauna, languages, customs and 
manners to the point that his loyalty to the Islamic faith itself was suspected 
by the Maulavis and their likes! Amir Khusro’s love for India is amply 
brought out in his work Nuh Ciphar, completed in 1318. It has nine (nuh) 
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chapters (ciphars = circles) consisting of 4506 poetic lines. The chapters 
respectively deal with: 

. praise of Qutbuddin Khilji and description of his campaign to Devgiri; 
. the buildings commissioned by Qutbuddin Khilji; 

. India and features of Indian culture; er 

. instructions/suggestions to the emperor and his servants; 

. the Indian winter, and hunting; 

. the birth celebrations: of Shahzada Muhammad; 

. description of the Nauroz and Basant festivities; 

. Outdoor games; 

. his own poetry. 


Against this background, Khusro’s high regard for the Brahmins (he 
compared them with Aristotle) or his high praise for the unique, pacifying 
qualities of Indian music appear natural and sincere. 

It is true that nothing from his immense available output deals directly 
and technically with music. One possibility is that some of his writings or 
treatises on music are yet waiting for a dramatic discovery! Or perhaps he 
chose to develop an intuitive and performing approach to the musics he was 
aware of! In other words, he chose to order his musical knowledge and 
perception by composing songs of a new type rather than adopting a 
full-scale technical-theoretical approach. 

However, it must be recorded that Amir Khusro is credited with having 
formulated a new school of musical systematization (mata) described as 
Indraprastha mata or chaturdandi sampradaya. Experts point out that the 
sampradaya established a 12-note octave and described as well as classified 
ragas on that basis. In the process, a complete departure was registered 
from the traditional Indian practice of constructing grama for tonal 
organization, and composing murchhana for musical elaboration. Tarana 
and Kaul are the specific musical genres Khusro reportedly brought into 
vogue. Neither the singing of God’s praises nor the use of meaningless 
syllables as auspicious were new to the Indian scene. This only goes to 
prove the cultural and musical complementarity of the Hindu tradition and 
Khusro’s Indianization of the alien Islamic musical tradition, namely the 
Perso-Arabic. 


WOeonnnk WN 


THE TAPPA IN BENGAL 


The second case study we propose to undertake is separated by centuries 
from Amir Khusro and the songs he created. 
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Ramnidhi Gupta, popularly known as Nidhubabu, was born in his 
relative’s house in Chanpta village (district Hooghly) in 1741. The family 
had moved from Calcutta shortly before his birth to avoid the troubled 
conditions arising out of the Maratha campaigns. However, at the age of 
six, he was taken back to Calcutta so that he might receive a good 
education. By this time the English had built a fort in Calcutta and the place 
had become safer. Harinarayan Gupta, Ramnidhi’s father, soon arranged 
for his son’s education in Persian and Sanskrit. Ten years before the battle 
of Plassey, which was to change the fortunes of Bengal completely, to learn 
English could not have been an easy task, nor would everyone have thought 
about the importance of learning the firangi tongue! However, Harinarayan 
arranged for Ramnidhi a private tuition from a missionary. The importance 
of the fact can hardly be overestimated! He was married for the first time in 
1761 and his first son was born in 1768. However, he lost both, the wife and 
the son, very soon. He married again in 1771. In 1775 Nidhubabu entered 
government service by securing employment in the British collectorate at 
Chapra where he spent all ‘extra’ time with musicians who specialized in 
Hindustani Khayal, Tappa and Ghazal. He stayed at Chapra till the age of 
53, when he retired and came back to Calcutta where he married for the 
third time in 1794. There he lived long in his parental house, attracted a 
large following and fame. He had begun composing his Bengali Tappas 
while in Chapra. At the age of 97, in 1837-38, he published a book of his 
compositions under the title Geetaratna and earned an apt name—the 
Shouri Miyan of Bengal. He died on 5 April 1839. Certain song-conducive 
_ features of the situation prevailing in Bengal at the time of Nidhubabu’s 
successful evolution of the new song genre could be identified: 


1. Nidhubabu was not attracted by the prevalent non-élite forms of music 
such as Panchali and Kavigan but took intensely to Hindustani music as 
propagated by Muslim musicians in the areas west of Bengal. It is to be 
noted that in spite of his love for Hindustani musical expression, he never 
attempted to visit Gwalior, the known centre for Tappa-singing etc. Even 
Lucknow did not figure in his musical education. It is instructive to 
remember that Shouri Miyan, credited to have created a prototype for the 
Tappa during the reign of Shuja-ud-daula III (1753-75) of Lucknow, could 
not have become a household word in a place like Chapra where 
Nidhubabu stayed from 1776 to 1794! The point is that Nidhubabu seems to 
have created his prototype by deviating from three major musical sources of 
his times, namely Bengali folk music, Hindustani art music, and the 
_ Prevailing Tappa music. His Tappa was truly a deviant song. 
2. A major contribution and one very consciously made by Nidhubabu 
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was the use of Bengali language. He explicitly says: 


Nandan déshér nanan bhasha! 

Bina shodéshiyo bhasha puré ki ashal! 

Koto nodi shorobor, kiba phol chatokir! 

Dhara jol biné kobhu ghuché ki trisha |! [Kamod-Khamaj, Tetala] 


3. Another notable facet of his compositions was their secular content. 
He clearly deviated from the Indian devotional model of singing about love 
indirectly through mythological pairs, most often Krishna and Radha. In 
this context it is interesting to note that Nidhubabu was unambiguously 
charged for the obscenity of his songs! Bankimchandra, the famous novelist 
(1838-94), and Haraprasad Shastri, the well known writer on indological 
subjects, are among those who preferred the charge. Experts have pointed 
out that the anthology of his compositions (which Nidhubabu himself 
published towards the end of his life) does not contain a single line which 
can be described as obscene! It is suggested rightfully that in all probability 
many obscene compositions were passed off under his name—as happens to 
any popular song-creator! However, I would like to add that, to some 
extent, the obscenity charge was thrown up because of the demythologiza- 
tion of love Nidhubabu’s songs seem to celebrate so eloquently. 

4. A minor but worth-noting particular is Nidhubabu’s status as a 
musician. He could be described as a near-amateur. Till he retired he 
divided his energies between music and official duties. However, even in 
the post-retirement phase, when he was offered patronage chiefly by 
Rasikchand Goswami of Baghbazar, Nidhubabu never went to anybody’s 
house to give a concert. Students of the cultural history of Bengal have 
pointed out that in a number of cases Hindu musicians (as contrasted with 
Muslim) do not find clear mention in court records because they operated 
on a non-professional basis. Nidhubabu’s patrons had to make a pilgrimage 
to his house to listen to him. 

5. Only 95 compositions are included in Geetaratna. The anthology, 
however, Produces two interesting bits of musicological/performing 
information. Firstly, the author makes specific mention of the time spans 
for the ragas he has used. Secondly, Tappa compositions are composed in 
ragas such as Aihaiya-bilawal, Yaman, Adana, Yaman-puriya, Yaman- 
jhinjhoti, etc., which is contrary to the generally held view that Tappas are 
sung in kshudra, i.e. light, ragas. Two other performing features are the 
slow tempo Nidhubabu adopted for the singing of his Tappas and the 
organization of specific talas for his renderings. A very major change in 
song quality is brought about by manipulation of tempi. Nidhubabu’s 
compositions would appear to a contemporary listener more like Hindus- 
tani Thumri than Tappa. — 
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6. Even though Nidhubabu’s Tappa is legitimately held up as his chief 
contribution, it is instructive to know that Nidhubabu’s innovations covered 
a wider circle. I submit that it is in Tappas that these non-Tappa innovations 
finally crystallized into a completer expression of his musical genius and, as 
far as Nidhubabu’s powers are concerned, the Tappa was the musical 
summation. His compositions in two other genres, namely Akhdai Gan and 
Haf-akhdai, have been talked about. Some of them have also been so 
identified. On examination, they do not throw up any distinctive musical 
features not available in his Tappa compositions. According to the given 
descriptions, both the forms were presentationally more dramatic. They 
involved presence, arrangement, and performances characterized by a 
competitive spirit, often degenerating into unashamed hostility. They also 
relied heavily on a controlled use of a body of instruments. Obviously, 
greater funding and conspicuous patronage were the prerequisites. Nidhu- 
babu’s introvert, secular, and individual vision of music must have been 
ill-at-ease while he toyed with these forms. The musician in him came to 
rest in Tappa in which he was the vaggeyakar at his best! 


THE LAVANI-IN MAHARASHTRA 


One leap across the limits of time and borders of geography brings us to 
another instance of song-change. I refer to the crystallization of the form 
known as Lavani and especially to Honaji Bala (1754-1844), who is rightly 
regarded as the creator of a new Lavani based on ragas and talas as 
understood in the Hindustani system of music. 

Honaji Sayaji Shilarkhane was a Nandgavali by caste. The profession of 
shahiri was a family tradition for Honaji as his grandfather Satappa Gavali 
and uncles Kushaba and Bala (Bahiru) were known as practitioners of 
Tamasha, in the presentation framework of which Lavani formed an 
important component. Honaji probably lost his father early. 

Honaji maintained a herd of cows and Tamasha was ostensibly his es 
His presentations were a result of a musical partnership. Honaji composed 
and Bala Karanjkar sang the Lavanis, hence Honaji was popularly known 
as Honaji Bala, though it is also possible that having lost his father early he 
was looked after by Bala Bahiru, his uncle (perhaps also his initial guru in 
the art and craft of Tamasha), and hence the name. During.the reign of 
Sawai Madhavrao Peshwa (1774-1795), Honaji received recognition and 
patronage. His compositions on the Rang (colour)-festivities of the Peshwa 
and on the battle of Kharda against the British were presented in the 
Peshwa court. Rewarded generously by the Peshwa, Honaji was also well 
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received at the court of Gaekwads at Baroda. Honaji was brutally 
murdered around 1844, presumably on account of professional rivalry. 
It was during the reign of Bajirao I] (1775-1819*-1851) that Honaji 
effected the revolutionary song-change (if anything can be called revolu- 
tionary in music!). The change is marked by the following stages: 


1. Honaji Bala stabilized the style and idiom of his uncle Bala Bahiru by 
continuing to sing in a low pitch, and also at a slower tempo. It should be 
obvious that both these factors are directly related to a greater scope for 
musical elaboration as also for introducing music of persuasive delicacy 
than of aggressive dazzle. 

2. At the second stage the slower and quieter music of Honaji’s Lavanis 
was merged with the vogue of baithak, i.e. presentation of music by sitting 
down in a drawing-room. 

3. Thirdly, Honaji, at the instance of his patron Bajirao, went a step 
further by composing the new Lavanis in various ragas and talas. 

4. Fourthly, the courtesans who were accustomed to sing Khayal, Tappa, 
or Dhrupad in the baithak style were taught by Honaji to sing his Marathi 
compositions. Predictably, he also thought it fit to replace the Dholki by the 
Tabla. It is reported that there was stiff opposition from the favourite 
courtesan Vyankat Narsi to this newly evolved genre. Honaji had to leave 
Pune for Bombay where he coached Ahili Kamathin to sing his Lavanis. 
Honaji came back to Pune to overcome the opposition. It was then that 
Baithakichi Lavani struck firm roots. 

5. The printed corpus of Honaji’s compositions is not of great help in 
reconstructing the tradition. Firstly, because it hardly contains composi- 
tions short enough to be described as Thumris in Marathi. However, there 
‘is room to assume their existence as Shaligram (1924, third edition) and 
Kelkar (1963), the two main early collectors of Honaji’s compositions, 
allude to such compositions. Secondly, rather surprisingly, there is no 
mention of ragas and talas in the headings/titles of the printed composi- 
tions. On the contrary, there is an invariable indication of other 
compositions of .Ram Joshi, Sayanbhau, etc. to suggest the tune of. the 
composition in question. What has been unanimously regarded as Honaji’s 
unique contribution should have logically found an easy place in the efforts 
of printed documentation. In one of my presentations I have ventured to 
suggest that Honaji merely began a musical evolution which was to bear 
fruit soon after his death and the honour of developing Honaji’s 
crystallization may go to later Bombay-based artists! And yet, the 
significance of Honaji’s achievement is in no way diminished. 


= a II finally surrendered to the British in 1819, bringing Maratha sovereignty to-an 
end. 
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Baithakichi Lavani, as the genre is described, is a form in some need of 
reappraisal from performing musicians and practising musicologists alike. 
In all probability it suffered an eclipse because other forms with similar or 
same strengths appeared on the musical horizon of Maharashtra. Stage 
songs and the Kathak Thumri proper may easily come to mind. However, 
the matter surely requires independent inquiry. Of equal importance is the 
fact that the tastes of the two new classes emerging during the British period. 
of Indian history (namely, the merchant class and the middle class) 
changed. However, that too is another story. 


CONCLUSION 


These three case studies of music-related vaggeyakars are obviously to be 
treated as samplers. Dance-oriented and drama-dominated song have not 
been scrutinized in spite of the intended wider perspective, and to that 
extent much ground remains to be covered. 

And yet, enough boundaries have already been crossed! There surely 
exists an excuse to make some observations common to the three cases and 
possibly suggest conclusions ranging much beyond the scope of the 
immediate inquiry: 


1. To cross boundaries it helps to cross borders! Our heroes achieved it 
at a pace which allowed them to gather multiple impressions. I suggest that 
these impressions finally proved useful as they enriched the repository of 
their sensory imagery which they were to crystallize into an avenue of their 
choice, namely song-making. 

2. They exemplify the Indian mode of transcending the final boundary— 
the one in the individual unconscious. In India, the Hindu mind seeks 
Islamic support in coming to terms with the robust, earthy, and sensuous 
part of its own unconscious. The Muslim mind on its part seeks to achieve a 
similar acceptance of réality by creating a place for Hindu clarity, charity or 
tolerance, and austerity in its own unconscious. The acceptance of each 
other’s ultimate values at an unconscious level is reflected in art, literature, 
and generally in all things of the mind. To complete their own respective 
stories, Hindus and Muslims have to cross psychological boundaries. It is 
not accidental that valuable results were obtained because Amir Khusro’s 
Muslim faith could include respect for the Brahmins, Nidhubabu’s creative 
mind could combine a new musical format of Islamic inspiration to secular 
Bengali poetry, and Honaji’s genius secured a release from the hold of an 
aggressively set, mythological narrative form to enter into the world of a 
leisurely moving, sensuous world of Hindustani .music-making. 
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3. The song-makers made repeated deviations, major and minor, from 
the established and accepted formats before arriving at the new song. 

4. The song as a genre nearly proclaims a qualitative superiority of the 
individual mind over the collective or social mind. Notably, the three 
song-makers discussed so far clearly opted for constructions inherently less 
rigid and conducive to elaboration of musical ideas as well as to individual 
interpretation. . 

5. As a corollary to the defiant assertion of the individual mind, the 
song-maker seems to prefer paradoxical combinations to safer equations of 
proven legitimacy. In this manner Amir Khusro moved nearer to the Indian 
languages but combined with them a non-Indian musical idiom. Nidhubabu 
preferred the new musical idiom but not a language conducive to it, while 
Honaji opted for new instrumental timbre, stricter and highly coded 
raga-tala frameworks, but only to employ them in a looser form! 

6. And, finally, in a song are merged ‘the non-representational, ab- 
stracted, and somewhat mystical urges felt by lyricists among poets, 
musicians among music-craftsmen, and visionaries among those who try to 
understand reality through intellection! The non-verbal, the paradoxical, 
the irrational, and the extremely individual cannot hope to have a better 
vehicle than a song—to cross all kinds of boundaries! 0 


